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ANNA ELMORE, 
OR, TRIALS OF INFANCY. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Soci- 
ety, and Sold at their Depository, No. 24, Cornhill, 

Boston. (Exrracr.] 

A clear stream flowed gently along between the 
farm of Mr. Eimore aud tat of Mr. Forrester, the 
grandfather of little Lucy. And over this beautiful 
rivulet was a neat stone bridge, midway between 
the two houses. At the east end of this bridge, 
there was a little waterfall, where Anna’s brothers 
had built a small mill. The mill, bridge, and 
waterfall had powerful attractions for Anna, and 
she enjoyed the sweetest pleasure while leaning 
over the low, white railing on the bridge, to 
watch the motion of the wheel, and see the little 
fishes dart and sport in the bottom of the water at 
the end, opposite the mill. 

Sometimes a frog would splash into the stream, 
and make her start with momentary fear; and then 
she would laugh at being afraid of a harmless frog. 
She has been known to stand gazing for-hours on 
the sweet little flowers which, early in the spring, 
were seen peeping through the thick grass, and 
contrasting the sparkling water with the fresh reen 
of the jutting banks. This bridge was the limits 
of Anna’s playground, and it was beyond it, that 
Lucy had allured her when she told the lie which 
caused her so much shame and sorrow.’ 

A large clump of sweet briars grew on the 
bank next Mr. Elmore’s house, and one pleasant 
day in the spring, not long after Mr. Grenville 
left that part of the country, Anna was playing on 
the bank near it, and at Lucy’s request she broke 
off a large branch and tried to throw it across the 
stream to her, asshe stooped over the opposite 
bank to reach it. The bush fell into the water, 
and eager to save it, Lucy sprang in and caught 
it. The water felt warm to her feet, and she con- 
tinued to wade and paddle in it, till she grew cold 
and chilly. That night, she was taken severely 
ill with pleurisy, and Mrs. Elmore was sent for. 
The doctor came and applied various remedies, 
but the fever ran high and defied the power of 
medicine. The skill of other physicians was tried 
in vain. The pain in her side was seated, and it 
continued so extreme as to draw her almost to- 
gether; she languished about two months, and died. 


Mrs. Elmore had allowed Anna, at her request, | 
a week or two previous to her death, to accom- | 
pany her in one of her frequent visits. She was) 
wholly unprepared for the change sickness had 
made in the form and countenance of her little | 
school-fellow; and when she entered the room-and | 
saw the emaciated, deformed figure, and the sharp, | 
pallid features of the once gay and lively Lucy, | 
she involuntarily shrunk back and clungto her 


| mother; her heart swelled, und she began to weep | 


and sob most piteously. Mrs. Forrester, Lucy’s 
grandmother, led her into the garden, and after | 


showing her all the flowers, and the bee-hives, | 


which greatly pleased her, she told her she might | 
gather some of the most fragrant pinks for Lucy, | 
for she still retained her fondness for flowers. 


came warm and felt themselves rested, they began 
to talk of the Deliverer, and of the hope of every 
man, woman and child in the nation that the Mes- 
siah of Jehovah would soon arise.—When their 
father returned, he brought the news; and when 
he was told of the birth of another child, and that 
it was a daughter, Rachel thought he looked dis- 
appointed, as if he had wished for a son, for the 
chance of that son being the Deliverer. 

The winter rolled away and the spring ewnshine 
called up the young corn in the furrows of the 
pastures, and caused the branclies of the palm to 
sprout. The children were sometimes allowed to 
carry their infant sister out into the sweet air; 
and they tried to make her listen to the birds as 
they twittered about their nests, and to look at 


Anna did as she was desired, and gathered a(\the travellers who forded Jordon as they went 
beautiful bunch of pinks, gilly-flowers and laven- | their way in the warmth of the morning; but the 
der, and carried them to Lucy’s little bed; but | baby was too young to listen andto notice as they 


when she reached out her long, thin, pale hand | 
'to take them, Anna trembled and began to cry 


again. Lucy was too sick to talk, but seeing 
Anna cry, she cried too, and Mrs. Elmore re- 
proached herself for taking her sensitive litle 
daughter with her. 

ad she been a discreet and truly devoted 
Christian, she might have made this affecting 
interview an occasion of imparting religious in- 
struction to both of these poor ignorant children. 


**repentance towards God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 





NAKKATIVE 


From the Salem Gazette. 
The Children who lived by the Jordan. 


The annexed little story was written very hastily by Miss 
MARTINEAU, during her recent visit to our town, for the 
children belonging to the Sabbath School in Barton Square. 

THE STORY. 

A very long time ago, there were two little 
children living with their parents in a place which 
every body has heard of—on the banks of the river 
Jordan. Rachel and her brother Elec liked very 
much totravel to Jerusalem once a year with their 
parents and a large company of friends: and to 
listen to the music in the temple, and be lifted up 
to see the sacrifice offered; and to hear what great 
things God had done for their nation. But they 
liked also to return home when the feast was over, 
and see the clear waters of the river again, and 
to sit under the willows, where they could watch 
the wild ass come down the steep bank to quench 
its thirst, or the glittering dragon flies rise into 
the bright sunrise from the reeds on the brink of 
the stream. In the winter time it was too cold 
for them to sit under the willows; the dragon fly 
had disappeared, and the wild asses had -hidden 
themselves in the sheltered caves of the desert; 
but there was much for Rachel and Elec to do 
at home. Their father had gone up to the feast 
of Dedication; their mother kept her new-born 
baby warm within the house, while the snow fell 
on the tops of the mountains; and Rachel and 
Elec liked to be with her, and hear the things 
she had totell them. She often wondered what 
news their father would bring back fromthe feast; 
and whether he would learn any thing of the ap- 
pearance of the Deliverer whom every one was 
looking for. If any travellers came near her door, 
weary with travelling over wet or frozen roads or 

















chilled with the north wind, she would ask them 
to rest in her dwelling, and as sure as they be- 





But it is to be feared that Lucy died as she lived, | ; ‘ 
|ignorant of the only way of salvation, through | infant sister being asleep in the inner chamber) 


wished, and they thought her a helpless little thing 
whom they loved very much, but who could be of 
no use to any body else. 

Then came the great feast of the Passover— 
still in the early spring. Rachel had hold of her 
mother’s hand, and Elec of his father’s, when 
they went round the house, the night before the 
feast, to see that no leaven was left in any closet 
or corner. They ate of the feast with their parents, 
and stood up when the wine cup was’‘to be filled. 
Elic being the youngest of the company (his 


asked according to custom, to be told the story of 
the coming out of his forefathers from the land of 
Egypt, and of the goodness of Jehovah, in bring- 
ing them forth from captivity. His father related 
the story, and told how the goodness of God had 
followed their nation; and how it was soon going 
to bless them yet further. He added very sol- 
emnly that there were tidings in the land of a 
man who was now in Galilee, showing great good- 
ness in his countenance and speech, and wonder- 
ful power in the works which he did. The chil- 
dren listened in silence and awe; for every one 
was moved while their father prayed God to show 
whether this was the true Deliverer, by giving him 
a throne and an army, and great wealth and glory 
in the land. 

Some of the company Were not pleased at 
Rachel’s father for having mentioned in his pray- 
er, the Holy Man who was doing wonderful 
things in Galilee. They had lately come from 
thence, and knew that he had refused to be made 
a king, and had gone into the mountains alone 
sometimes when the people would have given him 
athrone and an army. It was true that he had 
cured a man with a withered hand in the syna- 
gogue; but then the Pharisees said he could not 
be the Christ, because he wrought the cure on 
the Sabbath day. It was true that he had raised 
the son of a widow fromthe dead; but then he 
had not brought down the vengeance of Jehovah 
upon the Romans, therefore he could not be the 
true Deliverer; and what would the Pharisees say 
if they heard that his name had been mentioned 
at the table of the Passover? 

While the guests disputed in this manner, Ra- 
chel asked her mother to stoop down and listen 
to her. 

‘Do you remember,’ asked Rachel, ‘the holy 
man who stood on the rock in the wilderness, 
and told us about the Deliverer coming?’ 

Rachel’s mother smiled at the idea that she 
could forget John, who would not be persuaded 
to come and stay in their house, but remained in the 
wilderness, nourishing himself with the wild honey 
that he found in the hollow trees, and sheltering 
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himself in the caves of the rock, that he might be 
found by all those who = out to hear him tell 
of the Deliverer that should appear. 

‘Ifhe would have staid with us,’ said Rachel, 
‘he might have told us more of the Deliverer, and 
then we should have known whether this mam Is 
he.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied one of the guests ; ‘for John 
himself did not know what to think of this man. I 
saw some of his followers go-to this- Jesus, and 
ask him whether he wasthe Messiah that should 
come, or whether they should look for another.’ 

‘ And what did he say?’ asked-the whole com- 

ny. 

: i e had a crowd around him at the time, and 
had been curing some who were blind, and some 
who were sick. He pointed to them, and bade 
John’s friends tell him what had been done—how 
the peeple were cured.’ 

‘ And did he say any thing else?’ asked Rachel 
in a low voice. ? 

‘He said something about those being blessed 
who should not be offended by what he did.” 

* «He would not have people be disappointed 
because he would not let himself be made aking,’ 
whispered Rachel to her brother. 

They asked as many questions as they dared 
about the poor people whom this Jesus had cured; 
but the guests seemed to think so meanly of him 
Because he was himself poor, that the children 
were afraid to ask any further. It didseem strange 
that the Messiah of God should not have where ta 
lay his head; but their father seemed to think that 
this meanness was only for a time; and that he 
would appear in all the greater splendor at last. 

‘ What did you dream about last night, Elec?’ in- 
quired Rache} the next morning. 

‘I dteamed about the Deliverer.” 

‘So did I. I dreamed that he came to see us.” 

‘To seeus! O Rachel!’ 

‘ Well, it was only a dream, you know:—that 
he come to see us; and that he stood on the rock 
where the holy John. used to stand, and that he 
was just going to speak, when the baby cried in 
my arms, and my mother sent-me into the house 
with her, and so I did not hear one word that he 
said.’ , 

‘And I,’ said Elec, ‘dreamed that’ he made 
my father a great captain; and that I wanted to 
go to-war to and begged and begged, but he did 
not scem to hear me. And then.1 was-so ashamed 
that I awoke.’ 

The more the children heard of Jesus, the more 
they talked, and the more they dreamed of him, 
till Rachel’s dream first seemed likely to come 
true. It was reported that he had left Galilee; 
some said he was gone to Jerusalem; others that 
he was coming down to Jordan. The next day 
Elec came running:in-to say. that the Teacher was 
sitting under the same willow where Rachel and 
the baby had been this very morning, and that 
some of his followers were baptizing in the river. 

Rachel quite lost her breath. as she heard this. 
—‘Is he sitting alone under the tree?’ 

‘ Yes; there is nobody very near him. 
and see.’ 

‘I dare-not,’ said Rachel. 
more people about him.’ 

Ellen thought this was foolish, that the great 
‘Teacher would take notice of little children like 
them. So Rachel teok her-little brother’s hand, 

and went out. 


Come 


‘ Wait till there are 


Already the people were resorting to the river: 


bank, as they did to every place where Jesus-was 
known.to be. Some were crossing the ford, hav- 
ing come from Jerusalem; others followed by the 
road by which the Teacher had come, and the in- 


habitants-of all the dwellings were poured out of | 


their houses. ‘Phe number increased so fast that 
the children heard several persons say, that Jesus 
had baptised more disciples than Jehan. Jesus, 
however, did not himself baptize, but lis disci- 
ples. Several of his:followers were now.thus en- 
gaged on the bank of the river, while others lay 
in the shade, talking with one another. The chil- 
dren stopped to listen to this talk, hoping to hear 





something of the Teacher before venturing to ap- 
proach nearer to him. The disciples were speak- 
ing of him—of the great power he had, and of the 
certainty that all who had seen him would be 
ready to follow him whenever he should set up his 
kingdom. They.then talked about the power he 
wouldgive to them; how one should be the keep- 
er of his wealth, and another be his confidential 
adviser, and.another the governor of the Roman 
provinees which he should eonquer. Thus far, 
they seemed all agreed; but presently it appeared 
that two or three wanted the same office, and that 
they could not agree as to which should be the 
greatest ia thenew kingdom. They grew eager 
and spoke loud, and Rachel squeezed her little 
brother’s hand when she saw the Teacher turn his 
head and gaze upon them. Just then the children 
saw their mother coming with their little sister in 
herams. Some other neighbors were with her, 
each mother carrying her infant. Rachel bounded 
towards her mother as she generally did when 
the baby was in her arms; but her mother bade 
her aot play with the infantnow. She was going 
to beseech the Teacher to lay his blessing on the 
child.—The disciples heard this, and told her she 
must draw back; that the Master came to be a 
Prince and a Deliverer, and that he had to do 
with men, not with infants. 

On hearing this, the children stepped back be- 
hind the tree near which they were standing, while 
their mother stood, unwilling to retire, but hesi- 
tating to go forward. Rachel thought that she 
should not like to meet such a look as the Teacher 
cast upon his disciples when he came up to them, 
and said that these little children were not to be 
forsidden tocome to him. He was much dis- 
pleased. But he smiled upon their mother, and 
tock their little sister in his arms, and laid his 
haads upon her head and blessed her. When 
Rachel saw how the infant looked up into his face, 
and stretched forth its little hands, she longed to 
goand take hold of the skirt of his garment, and 
ask him why he loved ahelpless little baby like 
the one he held. How her heart beat when she 
saw the Treacher lank towarde her, and hold out 
his hand to Elec, and lead him into the midst of 
those who had been disputing, and tell them that 
no one could enter his kingdom who would not 
receive him as this child! When Rachel saw how 
her brother looked up in the Teacher’s face, for- 
getting all about the throne andthe army, longing 
to hear more from him, and still clinging to his 
hand, she did think that even some little children 
might possibly learn more of what he thought and 
felt and taught, than some who would not listen 
because he did not preach exactly as they had ex- 
pected, and others who grew impatient for his giv- 
ing them riches and glory. 

** He meansfyou as well as me, Rachel,” said | 
Elec, when the Teacher was departing and the 
children stood on the brink to watch him as he 
erossed the stream, and entered a house on the 
other side. 

** He means all of us children, I think,” said 
Rachels “ But how glad you must be, Elec, that 
he took your hand, and spoke so of you, and look- 
ed so at you: I wish he would come back. But 
we shall always remember what ke said.” 

Iedare say, my dear children, that we have all 
thought how glad the child must have beem to be 
noticed by Jesus as he was; and that we believe, 
as-Rachel and Elec did; that what Jesus said was 
meant of all children; all who wish to hear what 
he intends for us; instead of having notions of our | 
own. There are too many of us who would like 
to follow Jesus if we might only dislike our-neigh- 
bor, or be idle, or long for money or praise, and 
soon. But this-is not receiving Jesus as that lit- 
tle child did. We must listen earnestly for all 
that he has to teach us, whatever it'may be; and 
endeavor diligently te do all that he bids us to do, 
however hard it may seem.—We all wish, I dare 








| fort ourselves, as they did, with always remember- 


say, like these children, that. Jesus would come 
back tous; but, till we can see him, we can com- 





ing what he said. 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 
THE SAILOR, 
AND HIS LITTLE BOOK. 

While I was a missionary in Asia, I wrote a 
number of advices to the children of the Sabbath 
School, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, of which I had 
been a teacher, before I went as Missionary. The 
Sabbath School Union thought it their duty to 
print these advices in the form of a reward book, 
for the benefit of the youth of the schools at large. 
The dayafter I returned from Asia, and had reach- 
ed agaimthe parental dwelling, I was invited to 
attend the funeral of a pious old lady with whom 
I was well acquainted before I went abroad& 
While the company was assembling in the house 
of the dead, a young and ruddy sailor came in and 


sat down by my side. He appeared absorbed in 
thought, and altogether different from most sail- 
ors I had seen. From his jacket pocket I observ- 
ed a small book ready to Sa out. I told him of 
of it. He thanked me—took it out and said, 
‘Sir, that book has been the means of saving my 
precious soul; and that sainted Aunt (pointing to 
the corpse) was she that gave it me.’ (The tear 
trickled down his face.) ‘O sir, if you do not 
know nor love Jcsue Christ, do let me lend it to 
you. It has been a blessing to my soul, and I hope 
to many others to wham I have read it and lent it; 
do sir, accept of a reading of it, it may do you 
good forever.’ I took the book into my hand, and 
found it was my own advices to the children of the 
Old Aberdeen Sabbath School. I returned it, 
saying I had already seen it. As soon as we had 
moved off to the grave, I went up tothe sailor and 
taking him by the arm, said, Friend, excuse my 
reedom, I hope I too love Jesus Qhrist, and 
should be much pleased to hear a little of your 
history, before, and since you experienced the 





change of which you have spoken to me. ‘Sir, 
said he, I am son of Mr. James M e, brother 
of the departed saint we are now following to the 


grave. had a most pious education and exam- 
ple set before me, sir; I was the childof many 
prayers by more pious relations than father or mo- 
ther, and perhaps by none of themmore, than she 
we are carrying tothe tomb. I hated religion, 
sir,—I became the prodigal of my father’s family 
—and when very young, I ran off to sea—was 
, as on a voyage 12 months to the East Indies, 

uring which no one at home knew where I was, 
or whether I was dead or alive. On the ship’s 
return, I was entreated by all to abandon the sea 
and remain at home—but no, I went again, not 
because I over-much liked a sea-faring life, but 
I had pleasure in its wickedness. Thus I came 
and went for some years, during which I was 
growing more wicked, careless, and hardened. 
Two years ago | returned from a voyage, and my 
poor departed Aunt desired to see me. For this 
purpose, she often came to father’s, and I as often 
shunned her, as one would do anenemy. Finding 
she could not get at me, she left with mother 
a pressing invitation for me to come and take 
tea with her and spend an afternoon at her house 
before I left for my next voyage, which was to be 
along one. I respected her, but I despised and 
feared her invitation, well knowing fer what in- 
tent she desired to see me. I resolved with my- 
self not to go, but somehow mother prevailed upon 
me andI went. She was kind, yea fond, and said 
a thousand pretty things of me for coming to see 
her—but she was serious, and solemn, and ear- 
nest in her addresses to me, and which were many 
and pointed. I longed for the hours to flee away. 
This little book she urged upon my attention, of- 
ten (in the course of the afternoon) putting it into 
my hands; saying, it would do me good if i would 
read it; ‘Ah James,’ said she, ‘ it is written by 
one as young asyourself, dear boy! how often he 
visited me before he went away. It did my heart 
good to see him come in. O, James, I wish you 
couldsee him. 1 wish you were like him. I still 


took the book out of her hand, as often as she 
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handed it to me, but as surely laid it down again 
in some new place where I thought she would not 
see it, hoping in this way to get away without it. 
But she had kept a sharp look out, and just as I 
was stepping out of the door, she again put it into 
my hand, charging me most solemnly to take it to 
sea and read it. I felt angry at her, but had no 
help but to take it. Accordingly I pocketed it, 
and as soon as I reached the ship threw it into my 
chest, and thought nojmore neither of it nor of her. 
I was bound for India, and after being long at 
sea, it being Sabbath, the weather fine, and 
nothing to do, time appeared tedious, and with a 
view to find something to divert my mind, I went 
below and began to search my chest in hopes to 
find something that would do it. This little book, 
sir, came into my hands, and as I had not read it, 
and knew nothing it contained, and remembering 
all that Aunt said about the writer, my curiosity 
felt excited, and I sat me down upon the lid of my 
chest to readit. But O!sir, I had not read long 
in it, when it would be impossible for me to describe 
what, and how I felt! It was Advices to Sabbath 
School Children—I remembered I too had been 
the privileged scholar of a Sabbath School,— 
and it—and my former pious teachers—my pious 
parents—and my godly relations, all appeared 
to stand up around me, and I felt as if I saw them 
and heard them, accusing me, condemning me, 
and weeping over me. Their many advices, ad- 
monitions, and prayers—all the pains that. God 
and man had taken to make me good, and all my 
sinfulness and wickedness crowded upon my re- 
membrance and conscience at once. J felt I was 
lost—lost, I thought, beyond recovery, I had no 
hope—I wept—I was afraid I would be heard, or 
I would have cried aloud.—I thought my heart 
strings must break, by the inexpressible anguish 





I felt and dare not give utterance unto. I tried 
to pray, yet feared to do it. Something told me | 
it was too late—God would not hear me now—I | 
had sinned away the day of grace, and His mercy 
from my soul. O, sir, what an hour this was! 
The hand of a holy and ein-avonging God I felt 
upon me, and his terrors affrighted me—‘the 
wormwood and the gall’ (of that season) ‘ my soul 
hath them still in remembrance, and is troubled | 
in me.’ I had none to help me—and I knew all 
on board would mock me. I feared them—I feared 
God most—but I expected pity nor compassion 
from either—I knew not what to do. There 
I sat (the book by my side) wringing my hands 
and crying, in fear of my ship mates coming down 
and finding me thus, but most fearing the wrath 
of an offended God. After a while, I took up the 
book again, and proceeded to read onward. A ray 
of hope crossed my mind, but so weak,—yet I en- 
couraged it, and it gave me some hope to pray— 
after which I wiped my eyes as weli as I could, 
and went on deck—but I could not laugh—could 
not join in their profane song—could not swear, 
as when I went below.—They observed some 
change, and they began their sinful taunts and re- 
a: of me. ‘Jem sure has got among the 

reakers’—‘ he finds himself cast away upon a 
desolate island’—‘ he is wrecked on a leeshore 
and perishing’—‘ He has either been weeping for 
his lass, or praying for his soul, &c. &c. &c.’ 
I was as one dumb before them—attended to my 
duty and made no reply at all. Every day when 
I could find an opportunity, did I read the little 
book, and weep, and pray, stowed away out of 
sight in my hammock, and it was not long before 
I was enabled (I hope) to believe in Jesus Christ 
to the saving of my soul. Sir, you know, but no 
words of mine can describe, the peace, the joy, 
the blessedness I then felt. Well does the Apos- 
tle say ‘it is a joy unspeakeable, and a hope full 
of glory.” I now had no more fear of man about 
me. I cared not what they called me, nor what 
they did to me. I could suffer any thing for my 
Saviour’s sake, and to save the precious souls of 
my fellow sinners. I now opened my mouth for 
God, or rather, the Lord opened it for himself. I 
no longer stowed away to read and pray in my 
hammock, but openly, and intheir hearing, below 





deck, did I read and pray aloud, both for myself 
and all that sailed with me. Osir, had you but 
seen and listened to these scenes at the first, what 
would you have thought? Some laughed—some 
sung songs—some swore—but one and another 
drew near and heard with attention, and it wasnot 
long till they began to ask me to pray with them 
and for them, and I have reason to believe, sir, 
that, that little book was blessed to their conver- 
sion. Whenever I have been in port, in the even- 
ings I have gone from ship to ship and read it, 
where they would hear it. Thus many hundred 
of sailors, in all the portsof the world I have since 
been in, have heard it, and by God helping me, 
many more shall. I believe it has awakened many 
to a sense of their sin and danger, and has brought 
others to a comfortable hope of their salvation, 
and sinful I among the rest. I owe all that I feel, 
and hope for to this litile book; as the means in the 
hand of God’s Holy Spirit.” 

We had by this time got into the church yard, 
and he being a near relative of the dead, left me 
to perform the last duty of respect, by assisting to 
lower the corpse into the grave. I saw, as he 
bended over the grave, the big tears dropping 
from his eyes upon the lid-of the descending coffin. 
—I never saw him again—I told him not, that I 
was the writer of his little book. J. Gray. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
About two little girls, that had an Infidel Father. 


Most little children love the Sabbath school, 
and wish to be there constantly, and in season, to 
welcome their Teachers, with smiling faces, and 
well learned lessons; but I know of two little girls, 
that said one Sabbath morning—‘‘ Mother, we 
don’t want to go to Sabbath school to-day. I wish 
you would let us stay at home for once. Emma 
C. staid at home last Sabbath; amd besides, it 


| rained last night, and we shall wet our feet. Say, 


mother, may we stay at hourei* 

Now I suppose you will want to know, who 
these little girls were that invented so many ex- 
cuses, and were so anxious to stay away from the, 
happy Sabbath school; but I shall not tell you 
their names now, because it would mortify them 
so much, and I trust they will not urge their moth- 
er to let them stay away again. They lived 
not far from Boston, when I saw them last, and 
I am going to write this story for them. 

Two years ago, I moved into a small town in 
Maine, where a Sabbath school was just being 
formed, I had a class of seven little girls. Two 
of them, were very attentive while in school, but 
were often absent. To my enquiries, they would 
always say, ‘‘ we could not come,” and often with 
tears in their eyes. I soon learned that their 
Father was an Infidel; that he despised the Bible; 
said the Sabbath school wasa ‘‘ nursery of Priest- 
craft,”’ and did not wish his daughters to go. His 
wife was dead, and these were his only children. 
Their names were Julia and Harriet.—They be- 
sought their Father to allow them to go to the 
Sabbath school; he at last yielded to their entrea- 
ties, and told them they might go; but that they 
would soon ‘* get tired of it, ” and-to “‘ be sure and 
not believe any of the foolish notions you hear 
preached up there.” 

They went—but they did not soon get tired of 
it; they loved to hear about the blessed Jesus, 
and to be taught from his holy word. They were 
always first in their class and often would they 
linger, when the others had gone, to ask more 
questions about Heaven and God. There was 
no Bible in their Father’s house, but they would 
sometimes borrow a Testament of a neighbor, and 
steal away into their little chamber, and con over 
their Sabbath school lessons. One day, Julia 
ventured to ask him, if she might have a Bible? 
He became angry; said they ‘‘should not be made 
Methodists and fanatics of; ”’ and forbid their ever 





going to the Sabbath school again. The little 
girls were grieved to the very soul, and they have 








told me since, that they would willingly give every- 
thing they possessed if they could go again, where 
they might hear of Jesus. 

Little children, if you ever feel a desire to stay 
away, think of Julia and Harriet. Have you a 
Bible? they have none!—You have kind parents; 
they have no one to direct their youthful thoughts 
toward Heaven. Sometimes, perhaps, you cluster 
around acheerful fire to study your Sabbath 
lesson; they may then have stolen away to a cold, 
solitary chamber, to study awhile the borrowed 
Testament of a neghbor. But it will not be al- 
ways thus—the Holy Spirit I trust has warmed 
their hearts: Jesus will not forsake them, and 
they shall one day join that happy Sabbath school 
above—where Christ shall be their Teacher; re- 
deeming love their lesson,—and ‘‘ Hallelujahs to 
the Lamb” their never ending song.—Little chil- 
dren—would you wish to join this happy throng? 
repent, then; love the Saviour—-and a white robe 
shall be given you. Apa. 








THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
. FORTITUDE. . 

** Oh mama, what a beautiful story!” said little 
Charles W. to his mother. I like it the best of 
all you have told me.”’ 

It was about a young man who had displayed a 
great deal of fortitude in submitting to an, exceed- 
ingly painful operation. 

**Do you think, Charles,” said his mother, 
‘* that you should have behaved as well in the same 
circumstances?”’ 

‘*No mama, I am sure I should not, though it 
seems now as if I could bear any thing.” ‘‘ But,”’ 
resumed he, after amoment’s thought, ‘‘ I am on- 
ly alittle boy; perhaps when I grow upto be a 
man I shall be as—I shall have as much fortitude 
as he. What do youthink, mama?” 

‘* First tell me, my dear, what sort of a little 
boy you suppose that young man was at your age? 
Was he like you?”” 

Charles reflected. ‘‘I don’t know—how can 
I tell, mama? On the whole (beginning to look 
somewhat ashamed) I do not think he was.,- I sus- 
pect he would not have cried for such a tumble on 
the ice as I got this morning.” 

‘** And perhaps he would not have complained 
quite so bitterly of the cold.” 

**No indeed. Mama, do you suppose -I could 
become like him?” 

‘*Certainly, my dear, if you choose to take 
sufficient pains.” 

How must I take pains? 

‘* Why you must endeavor to bear little incon- 
veniences with patience; when you get hurt, you 
must not cry if you can help it, and if it is nec- 
essary to submit to a little present pain, in order 
to avoid future greater suffering; you must bear 
it resolutely.” 

‘*O mama, I know what you. mean now—you 
mean my tooth—well, I will have it out now—will 
you go with me to the doctor’s?”’ 

His mother accompanied him, and the tooth was 


extracted without a single complaint from Charles. 
late on oeelisiatelneaeiaeiendl 


THE HOBBY-HORSE. 

Little John had received from his uncle a pres- 
ent of a beautiful hobby-horse. Jt was covered 
with a hairy skin, and had a flowing mane, and a 
long tail, and looked very much like a living horse, 
only that it was much smalier. And when Jobn 
got into the saddle, and held the bridle in his left 
hand, the whip in‘his right, and his feet in the 
stirrups, he looked as much like a true horseman, 
as his hobby looked like a real horse. Gne day, 
when he had ridden till he was tired, he said, 
‘Well, Charly, you-have given me such a fine 
ride this morning, you shall have as much hay 
and oats to-night as you can eat.” His dear 
mother, who was sitting in the room, said to John, 
«* My son, come and sit down by me; I want to 
talk to you about your horse.” John took his lit- 
tle stool, and sat down by his mother. Then she 
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said, ‘‘My son, can your horse eat?”—‘‘ No, 
mother,’’ said John, ‘ I was only making believe, 
you know.’’—‘* But why can it not eat, said his 
mother, ‘‘ as well as your grandpa’s Charly: _ 
‘* Because grandpa's Charly is areal live horse, 

said John, ‘‘but mine is only a wooden one. Is 
not that the reason?”’—‘‘ Yes, my son, that is the 
reason. But could not the man who made your 
horse, have made him to live and move like a 
real horse, if he had pleased?” ‘‘ No,” said John, 


very seriously, ‘‘God only ean make any thing | = 


have life.’ ** Well, my son,”’ said his mother, 
«* since God only can give life, do you think it is 
right for anybody to take away the life of an ani- 
mal without good cause?”’ ‘‘ No, ma’am,”’ au- 
swered John. ‘‘ Then remember never to be cruel 
to poor helpless animals, even little insects; since 
the aame God who made them, made you too, and 
could destroy you, ifhe pleased, as easily as you 
can crush a worm under your foot. And if you 
live to be a man, and have a real horse of your 
own, never abuse it, as many people do, by load- 
ing it too heavily, or driving it too far or too 
fast, or by using it on the Sabbath-day, when God 
has commanded that it should be allowed to rest.” 
‘«« No, that I wont,” said John, while his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure; ‘‘ I will be as kind to him 
as I can be, andi will give him plenty to eat, 
and whenever I think he is tired, I will let him 
rest, and I will only use him on the Sabbath-day 
when I. am in-the country, and have to go to 
church. Is that right, mother?” ‘It is,” said 
his mother; and she kissed her little son, for she 
was glad to hear him speak in so kind and proper 
a manner. [ Youth’s Friend. 
cE Tat Oc 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TALK WITH MY LITTLE SON.—.N2. 4. 


‘Father, what have you been reading about in 
that pamphlet? 

About some children who have nobody to teach 
them to read. 

Where do they live, father? 

‘Some of them live in Ohio and Indiana, where 
your uncle Homer went a few months ago. In 
Ohio there are one hundred thovsand, and in In- 
diana eighty thousand. 

Why, father, that is a great many. 

‘I know it is, my son; but ‘I ‘believe ‘there are 
four times as many more in that part of the coun- 
try, who have nobody to teach them. And be- 
sides, in Indiana there are eighteen thousand 
grown persons who cannot read or write. 

Father, will not somebody go and teach those 
people? 

I hope so; but'l fear that -very many of them 
will never be taught. 

What is'that pamphlet called, father? 

It is called the ‘‘ Annals of Education.”’ The 
pamphlet that lies on the table is-called the ‘‘ An- 
nual Report of the American Sabbath School Uni- 
on.”’ It tells whatsome good people are trying 
to do, in order that these: children may be taught. 

Will you please to'tell me about it, father? 

They sent between thirty and forty persons last 
year, to establish Sabbath Schools in places where 
there were none. 

Do they teach children how to read in Sabbath 
Schools, father? 

Sometimes they do. Unless they are taught to 
read somewhere, you know they cannot learn any 
lessons. 

Have those children any books, father? 

Many of them have none; but the Society I 
spoke about are sending them books. -I believe 
they have published about five hundred different 
books. 

Why do they want.so many, father? 

Because there are so many different kinds of 
persons to read them. Many of the books are 
very small, and are sold for half a cent a piece. 
Others are a little larger, and others larger still. 

Are they all meant for little children? 











No, my son, many of them are good books for 
persons of any age. It was one of their books 


that I had brought home from the Sabbath School 
yesterday. You heard us talking about one of 
their books, while we were eating dinner. 

The book that tells about Babylen? 

Yes. We shall talk about it again to-morrow 


noon, and you must try to remember what you 
hear us say. 

I will, father. [ To be continued. } 
=a 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER—W2. V. 
The writer would be glad to show his young 
readers a singular curiosity from Mount Wash- 
ington, which he has in his drawer. It is a tree, 
which may have been growing for many centu- 
ries, perhaps, as Dr. Dwight thinks, since the 
deluge. It was cut from the side of the mountain; 
and do you think with an axe? Oh no; with a 
penknife! and brought home, not upon a cart, but 
in his pocket. It is about four inches high, and 
the branches are regularly formed, and the whole 
would-remind you of littl Tom Thumb, and if 
you had stood amidst a forest of such trees, you 
would have looked around for his little house as 
small as a peck measure, and his little mouse for 
ahorse. At the foot of the mountain, the trees 
were very high, but as we went farther upon the 
mountain they became smaller, and by and by our 
heads were above the tops of the trees, and then 
in a little time they were only as high as the spe- 
cimen I have, and then there were no‘trees, and 
at last, near the summit, at the height of 12,000 
feet, there was no vegetation, except here and 
there a little moss, some of which I brought down. 
There was snow at. the summit, and we played 
snow-ball, (although it was summer-time,) and I 
wrote a short note to a friend, describing what I 
saw. The sight was very grand. Mountains in 
every direction stretched away as far as we could 
see. Occasiorally you saw a town or village, 


and it seemed as though you might take the whole 
of them, houses, farms, rivers, roads and all, in 


your work-basket, they looked so small. The 
lakes seemed a sheet of paper and the rivers a 
silver thread. The rocks at the summit are loose- 
ly thrown together, and the snow upon them re- 
sembled figures in alabaster. 

I believe most persons who visit this region re- 
gard the Notch as the greatest curiosity. It is 
two miles in length, and in some parts is but a 
few yards wide, so as only to leave space for the 
Saco river, which is there a stream that you may 


jump across, and for the road, it is a narrow pass | - 


between lofty mountains. Dr. Dwight and many 
other travellers think that it could not have been 
caused by an earthquake or volcano, but was rent 
in sunder at the deluge. I think none of my 
readers could go there without being impressed 
with the greatness of the power of Him who cre- 
ated these wonders. 
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Travelling Cats. 


A lady residing near .Glasgow had a handsome cat 
sent to her from Edinburgh; it was conveyed to her in 
a close basket, and in a carriage. She was carefully 
watched two months, but having produced a pair of 
young ones at the end of that time, she was left to her 
own discretion, which she very soon employed by dis- 
appearing with both her kittens, The lady at Glas- 

ow wrote her friend at Edinburgh, deploring her 
oss, and the cat was supposed to have formed some 
new attachment, with as little reflection as men and 
women sometimes «lo. About a fortnight, however, 
after her disappearance at Glasgow, her well known 
mew was heard at the street door of her old mistress, 
and there she was with both her kittens; they in the 
best state, but she very thin. It is clear that she 
coukl only carry one kitten ata time. The distance 
from GI w to Edinburgh is forty miles, so that if 
she brought one kitten part of the way, and then went 
back for the other, and thus conveyed them alternately, 
she must have travelled one hundred and twenty miles 
at least. Her prudence must likewise have suggested 
the necessity of journeying in the night, with many 
other precautions for the safety of her young. 


the reproof of this little girl. 
haunted his terrified imagination; and her sol- 
emn declaration, “you must meet me at the 


felt. 
ness, and was half disposed to seek her out 


A Sailor Converted by a Child.—A Fact. 


Some two years ago, a very profane and profli- 
gate sailor, who belonged to a vessel then lying 
in the port of New-York, sallied out one day 
from his ship into the streets, on a cruise of folly 
and wickedness. He very soon met a pious little 
girl, whose feelings he tried to wound by using 
the most vile and infamous language. But he 
was unexpectedly met by a most severe rebuke. 
The little girl looked at him earnestly in the 
face—warned him of the danger of contemning 
the love and mercy of God—and with a solemn 
tone bid him remember that he must meet her 
shortly at the bar of God. This reproof, so un- 
expected and unlooked for from such a source, 
completely unmanned him. To use his own 
language, “ it was like a broadside, raking him fore 
and aft, und sweeping by the board every 
sail and spar prepared fora wicked cruise.” He 
could proceed no farther, but abashed and con- 
founded, he returned to his ship. With every 
exertion he could not banish from his mind 
Her severe look 


bar of God,” rung in his ear like a death knell. 
The more he reflected upon it the worse he 
Sometimes he was stung almost to mad- 


and take her life, and then his conscience would 


cry out upon him in strains of the most awful 
terror. 


This conflict was too severe to con- 
tinue long. In a few days his hard heart broke 
within him, and he submitted cordially to the 
Saviour. He is now a strict and consistent 
follower of the Lamb. Tae Harry Sarmmorn— 
Sailor’s Magazine. 





Famity Instruction.—A collector.of one of 
the London Bible Associations reported, that a 
chimney sweeper remarked, that he makes his 
boys read the Scriptures every day, and that he 
sends them to the Hinde-street Sunday school. 
It is his invariable rule to give every boy that 
leaves him a Bible and a Prayer-book. He ob- 
served, further, that they regularly say their 
prayers every night when he sees them to bed; 
and that they are so accustomed to this pious 
and happy exercise, that they would, on no ae- 
count, retire to rest in tne lect Orit. He has 
occasionally, without their knowledge, listened 
at the door to their humble and artless devotions 
with high gratification. What heads of families 
can now excuse themselves from the duty of 
family instruction, when a chimney sweeper is 
found faithfully discharging it? hat boys or 
girls can now be backward to the delightful duty 
of prayer, when poor little sweeps are found so 
heartily and piously engaged in it? 
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From the Trenton’ Emporium. 
HOME. 
If ever Peace with gentle wing, 
Visits our cold and cloudy clime, 
Or stoops her radient lines to spring 
Upon the stormy shores of time, 
Surely her light and gentle feet, 
A timid dove, delight to roam, 
Where hearts with hearts in union meet, 
Among the quiet scenes of Home. 
If ever Joy, in robes of light, 
To bless the bowed and weary one, 
Came downward thro’ the long, long night 
Of sorrow, from her sun-lit throne— 
Where can her resting place be found, 
Her pure aud stainless spirit come, 
But in the sympathies around, 
And to the blessed holds of Home. 
If ever Love, the first, the best, 
The sweetest dreams to mortals given, 
One little spot of Earth has dress’d 
With dews, and rays, and flowers of Heaven; 
It is that spot of verdant green, 
Where Vuton and her handmaids come, 
To deck with simple charms that scene 
And bless the holy haunts of Home. 
If ever Hope, which to the heart, 
Is as the sunshine to the flower, 
Comes to the spirit, to impart 
Her sweetest and her freshest power, 
*Tis when pale Sorrow waves her shroud, 
The darkest in Life’s vaulted dome, 
And sweetly beams upon the cloud, 
Her rainbow promise pointing Home. 





